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DOCTOR MAT V, 


Pecretary of the Royal Society. 


S +; 
HAVE received your anſwer 
WA reſpecting the Patagonian giants 
that have been ſeen by your navigators. 
5 am not ignorant of the delicacy of 
your diſpoſition with regard to truth. 


1 Z be moſt ſcrupulous perſons in the 
world, however, might believe as much 
1 B ag 


E I 
as you; not that I ſee there is fo muck I 
harm in giving a little credit to the | 
giants, who are perhaps a much better 
ſort of people than certain men of lek 
ſtature, who cannot live pexceably One 
among another. 


In reflecting on the reception which P 
this piece of news met with at Paris, [ 
cannot but admire how much our na. 
tion, which yours {till accuſes of credy- 1 
lity, is altered. Our anceſtors, I con- $ 
feſs, even after the revival of the ſciences, 4 
believed in a number of abſurdities; 
ſuch as their taliſmans, magic rings, and 3 
waxen figures, that being pricked with 1 


pins communicated mortal ſtabs to ones 
enemies; in the devils of Loudun, ap- 


paritions, horoſcopes, and aſtrological 1 
3 and of the latter, thoſe parti- 
cularly 


twl 
ay which concerned Henry IV. and 


4 4 are gravely related by De Thou, and 
me great Duke of Sully. You will tell 


me alſo, that even in the time of Louis 


f ; XIV. after the appearance of a Galileo 


in Italy, a Bacon in England, a Mon- 
taigne and a Deſcartes in France, it was 


; deemed heretical to believe in the diur- 
| L nal revolution of the earth; nor can I 
= Wecny that in the year 1666, the whole 
1 Wkingdom was alarmed with the expec- 
* tations of Antichriſt, on no better foun- 


dation than the prophecies of an idle 


AE dreamer of the North; or that in 1680, 


9 our dread of the comet was ſo great and 


univerſal, that it was by no means ſafe 
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9 ſpeak againſt it. 


But thoſe times, Doctor, are now no 
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At preſent our underſtandings are ar ; 
rived at maturity, and we will no longer 1 = 
be made dupes : nay, we are hardly to be 4 
convinced now by the ſtrongeſt proof 
Of this, the hiſtory of the Patagonian 
giants, which we ſtill conceive to be 
fabulous, is a ſtriking example. Thi 
circumſtance of natural hiſtory ſeens | 
nevertheleſs to merit ſome attention, 2 1 
much at leaſt as the cockleſhells and but. 1 
terflies of our faſhionable cabinets. 


In the year 1519, according to the 2 
relation of Antony Pigafeta, the Spa- 4 
niards, under the conduct of the cele- 1 
brated Magellan, ſaw giants in St. Ju- 3 | 
lian's bay (lat. 49) ſo very tall that the 3 7 


ſaid Spaniards hardly reached up to k 


their girdle. They were armed wit Wl 
bows 


„ 


oss and arrows and cloathed with 


ins. 


þ 9 | Bartholomew Leonard d'Argenſola, 
\ Win: the firſt book of his hiſtory of the 

2 conqueſt of the Moluccas, relates that 
1 agellan took ſome of theſe giants; wha 
1 ere above fifteen palms high, that is to 


1 Pon died for want of their cuſtomary 
3 Ipouriſhment. 


| The fame hiſtorian (book the third) 

: Þ farther ſays, that the crew of Samiento's 
_- *® fought with men above three varri, 
WT viz. about eight feet, high: that at firſt 
= repulſed the Spaniards; but being 


| were put to flight, 


B We 
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N Way, ten feet and a half; but that they 


| afterwards terrified by their muſquetry, 


= _ 


being at anchor with five ſhips, in Green if x 


[053 wo 
We X meet with a ſimilar relation in 1 E . 
the voyage of Sebald de Wert, whe, | 


Bay, within the Straits of Magellan L f ; 
in the year 1599, ſaw ſeven pirogues or : 2 
canoes, full of giants, from ten to eleven 
feet high; that his Dutchmen couge 3 
with them, and that their fire-arms {6 
terrified them that they ran and plucked 3 
up the trees by the roots to ſhelter them. 4 
ſelves from the muſquet balls. : 


Oliver de Noort, who entered the 1 
ſame ſtraits ſome months after Sebald, 
ſaw men from ten to eleven feet high, | 
although he had ſeen others of the com- g 


8 
8 
1 


mon ſize. A 


We have long had theſe relations be- 
fore us ; but we told the Spaniards that 
nature W 


2 1 
ature had furniſhed them with micro- 
I 1 ſcopic eyes, and exaggerating imagina- 
1 5 tions; witneſs thoſe gigantic books of 
q knight. errantry, which had their origin 
among them. To the Dutch we ſaid, 
* Jou are a ſet of honeſt well-meaning 
; % people; but the Spaniards, then your 
5 * maſters and inſtructors, under whoſe 
direction you fought in the ſtraits of 
RE Magellan, have fo often and fo ear- 
F * neſtly told you, that you ſaw and 
= < fought with giants, that youthoughtit 
beſt at laſt rather to believe their eyes 
than your own: and indeed we are 
9 | “ ſo much the more authoriſed to reject 
3 1 « your relations, as Monſieur de Gen- 
4 : | © nes, one of our own navigators, in 
bis voyage to the South Sea, in 1695, 


1 
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be 


KB law nothing at all of any giants.” 
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Of this we are aſſured by Froger, who 
was on the ſpot, and has given an ac: | 


count of the voyage. We ſaw the 
ſavages, ſays this writer, (page 100) for 
the firſt time in the Straits of Magel- 


lan. They are of an olive colour, ſtout 
and good ſized men: they have long 
black bair, cut in the form of a crown 
at the top of the head : they are accuſ: 
tomed to whiten their face, arms, and 
many other parts of their bodies with 
paint : they have no religion, and live 
a careleſs, wandering life, having no 
ſettled habitation. Such are the Patago- 
nians, which ſome authors affirm to be 
eight or ten feet high, and of which 
hey have told ſuch exagg gerated ſtories; 
rhe ralleft of them not being ſix.” 


. > 
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1 * 
80 paſitive an aſſertion as this, funk 
4 1 lde giants into oblivion. But in 1713, 
; 0 they were reproduced by ſome new  teſti- 
| b | mony: and in this they differed: from 
Y i | the fabulous giants of antiquity, who 
1 4 never made their appearance in the world 
ter they were defeated by the thunder- 
f 5 [bolts of Jupiter. The Patagonians have 
I 2 occaſionally reappeared to the navigators 


ef various nations. Monſieur Frezier, 
1 5 engineer in ordinary to the King, made 
5 . Fa voyage to the South Seas: in his ac- 
1 1 count of which, after having given the 
i ; civil and natural deſcription of Chili, he 
ö proceeds thus. In the more inland 
WE parts of the country there is another na- 
tion of Indian giants, whom the Chonos 
I 1 call the Caucahues; and who, living in 
4 Wawity with the Chonos, frequently ac- 
I company them in their viſits to the 
6 | Spaniſh 
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0 7 
Spaniſh fettlements at Chiloe. ve 
Pedro Molina, who had been governce 
of this iſland, as well as other pop : 
who had been in the country, alu 
me, they had ſeen ſome of them nen 
four varri, that is, between nine wi 


ten feet high. Theſe are the ba 


nians, who inhabit the eaſtern coaſts ar 7 


the deſart, and have been frequent g 
mentioned by voyagers. Notwith-| I 
ſtanding which, their exiſtence has been 

ſince thought fabulous; becauſe othe i 
nations of Indians of the ordinary 6 
ture have been alſo ſeen in the Straits if 3 
of Magellan. This is what deceiyel f 
Froger, in his relation of the voyage $ 


of Monſieur de Gennes ; for there have Bl 


been ſhips that have ſeen both kinds of 4 | 
people in the ſame yoyage.” 1 
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1 
n This recital did not much diſconcert 
copie, verſed in the art of ſcepticiſm. 
1 : 4 t is but the old ſtory, ſaid they, tranſ- 
C itted very naturally from father to 
. Won, among the Spaniards. 


But to proceed with Mr. Frezier's 
3 1 arrative, in which the French are 
[ x reſently introduced upon the ſcene. 
3 la the month of July, ſays he, in the 
1 5 ear 1704, the crew of the Jacques of 
. Malo, commanded by Capt. Harin- 
| F | Pon, ſaw ſeven of theſe giants in Gre- 
; ; gory's bay. That of the St. Pierre of 
MNäarfſeilles, commanded by Capt. Car- 
1 ; Iman of St. Malo, ſaw fix of them ; 
If among whom they obſerved one that 
emed to wear evident marks of ſu- 
7 periority. His hair was tucked up 
under a kind of fillet made of birds- 
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gut, and ſtuck with plumes of feather i 


8 
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Their dreſs was a kind of ſack, made a 1 ; 


the ſkin of a wild beaſt, with the hain 
fide inwards. On one arm was flung 
their quiver of arrows, ſome of whic i 
they gave to the crew, whom they like. 
wiſe aſſiſted to run their boat aun 3 f 


The failors offered them bread, win: Wn 
and brandy, but they refuſed to taſte I 


either. The next morning they ay | 
above two hundred of them in a body“ 1 
What I have here ſaid, continues „ 
< I had upon the evidence of creditabl | 4 


witneſſes; and it is ſo conformable bo | 3 


what we read in the accounts given us | 
by the moſt celebrated travellers, that | | 
one may be juſtified, I think, in be. 
lieving that there really exiſts in n 
part of America, a nation, or pep 
far ſurpaſſing ours in ſtature. The cr: i 
anti f 3 | 


0 


Pw 


| 1 8 J 
nina accounts we have received 
3 * them, as well with regard to time 
® place as to ſeveral other particulars, 
em to carry with them ſufficient 
. marks of veracity, to remove our 
Patural prejudices to the contrary. 
q 5 he rarity of the light may perhaps 
1 1 . pave occaſioned ſome exaggeration in 
L : he different accounts we have had of 
YH | 1 ir abſolute height : but if we reflect 
et theſe were taken immediately from 
4 The ſenſes, and are not the reſult of 
3 . ccurate admenſuration, we ſhall have 
eaſon to think them all nearly the 


1 know not how Mr. Frezier was 
4 | : received on his return to Paris, with his 
4 f reſurrection of the giants. At preſent, 
4 What the officers of our marine would 


ſay 


and it is talked of no more. 


[14] | | 
ſay to him is pretty obvious. % 
Jacques of St. Malo, and the St. Piene 4 as 
of Marſeille ! Are theſe your author, 1 7 
ties? Pretty obſervers truly! Not: L 1 
foul on board had the honour of t 


King's commiſſion !”? 


that if there be ſome few perſons in te if 
orld, who purſue a diſcovery bn 
intricacies attending difference «|| 


relation, and ſucceſſion of time, which 
in the end conduct them to truth, tel 
greater part of mankind attend to i: | 1 
only as the news of the day. It i: } | | 
nine days wonder, curioſity is ſatisfied, I 


ſo 

ſa 

1 

Add to all this, you know, Poa 1 
f 

A 

] 

1 

I 


Thus in the preſent inſtance, from W 
the days of Mr. Frezier, till the month i 


| july 1 766, we had the conſolation 
WT plicitly to believe, that there exiſted 
BM greater men in nature than ourſelves. 
gaying we, however, I mean per- 
9 ally to except myſelf; who cannot 
7 a y was fo totally free from the ſuſpi- 
1 4 pn of the exiſtence of giants: for, in 
= > year 1764, as I was on my return 


4 | a ic N being always upon the 1 inquiry, and 
F Woking out for information, I fell in, 
accident, with an ocular witneſs to 
; | e exiſtence of the Patagonian giants. 
his was Captain Reainaud, the firſt 
I man perhaps who ventured to ſail in 
3 F | common tartan from Marſeilles to the 
; Kraits of Magellan. My converſation 
y pth this perſonage was intereſting, but 
x E ſhall relate here only that part of it 
3 : Phich concerns the point in queſtion. 


Having 


dm Italy, by the way of Marſeilles, 


1 I ; 
Having inquired about the lavage C 
the country, he intermixed his Heer. 
tion with that of the giants. Oh! ſaid, 
captain, (interrupting him) giants! t 


can't be.—* Can't be! (returned he 


with ſome bluntneſs) thus it is propel 
talk that have ſeen nothing.” But ar 


you ſure, I that your eyes ver 


wide open ?— Very open, and n | 
good; and yet I don't always trut J 1 


them; in this caſe I took meaſure. 


Well, and how tall were your _ 


Twelve pans, that is, nine feet, 1 


little more or leſs ; women and childrn | U 
And whereabouts I 5 
« Near tie 
Straits of M agellan, where I went aſhore 4 
You was not the only 


in proportion.” 
did you ſee them? 


for water.” 


perſon, I ſuppoſe, that ſaw theſe prod: I 
gies ?—* No, certainly ; part of ny i 
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I ; hip's company ſaw them and meaſured 
Wicm, as well as myſelf.“— In what 
3 ear was this ?—* In the year 1912.” 
aud did you not inquire a little 
: Woo the manners and cuſtoms of theſe 
le 5 1 ziants? —< A pretty queſtion truly! 

Are Y ou people, that have nothing to do, 


Wmagine that a ſeaman on a trading 
Poe has time to throw away on ſuch 
. Jes. 1 was in haſte to proceed on 
2 by route: the only thing that ſtruck me 
I 5 yas their civility ; they mult certainly 
; pave been uſed to ſee little men, and 
1 


cd him ſome farther queſtions relating 


Wherefore are not afraid of them.” 


: 2 to the country of Magellan, and he 
WW nfcred them agrecably to the accounts 
| F pf the moſt creditable navigators. Not- 
WH ithitanding the juſtneſs of his replies, 

W looked upon him earneſtly, to ſee if 


C 1 could 


1 
I could diſcover nothing crazy in oo ; 
looks, that might betray his head to 
a little turned: but the contraſt betw il 
his age and vigour ſurprized me ala 
as much as his ſtory. Though upwarkſi 7 
of fourſcore years of age, he ſeemed 
to be hard] y ſixty ; cruda viro, vivid i 3 | 
ſenectus; his mind appearing as vigoron 1 
as his body; ſo that he is perhaps fi 1 
living. Not being as yet perfectly fart ; 
fied, however, I inquired: about dr i 
town into his general character, whic 
I found to be a very reſpectable one, I 
and that no body had made more fuc- 
cefsful voyages, becauſe no body kney 3 
better how to calculate their events. 


I had determined to publiſh this anec- 
dote, in my account of my voyage toltaly; I 
the publication of which, however, isitlel! Bl 

pre- if 


1 (9 3 
1 bl 7 1 Fevented, by the accounts ofother travel- 
or tnat have been publiſhed of the fame 
Wountry. Add to this, that it is not always 
; : roper to repreſent things in the light we 
; ave ſeen them. There are people in 
Ne world, of power and reputation, 
3 hho are diſpleaſed if other people do 
f fot ſee exactly as they do. I have in- 
ſeed ſometimes taken the meaſure of 
[ heir eyes, with an intent to adjuſt my 
3 n to their ſtandard ; but I no fooner 
4 ook up my pen to write, than 1 always 
4 . forgot it. A perſon told me one day, 
| 1 chat in a certain city, a one-handed 
3 fellow, by rubbing his ſtump with a 
WE particular kind of oil, cauſed a new 
| arm to ſhoot out, juſt as a lopped trec 
: W ſhoots out new branches. I ſmiled, as 
. F 3 you may ſuppoſe, at the ſtory; on 
3 ; which the relater affirmed, with ſome 
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L © 3 
acrimony, that he had himſelf fon el 
lamp which held the oil: to which if 


replied, with as much coolneſs, tl 


I had not ſeen the arm. 


But to return to our giants. Tel 


public of this metropolis had long giv 


over all thoughts of ſuch phantom 
and were buſying themſelves in i 


arts of peace, or diverting themes 
with plays, operas, and other faſnio 
able amuſements, when, about i 


middle of July laſt year, the Englif, i 
born to be the common diſturbers off 


mankind, gave out, that ſome of their 
ſailors, newly arrived, had at 
ſeen theſe tremendous giants. Mer 
news- paper lies, ſaid we; and many 
pleaſant jeſts were made on the occa- 


ſion. A taſte for jeſting is a good i 
thing, 3 


3 


a ; 


2 


1 
, 10 . and is in general the character- 
F 4 ic of a good-natured people, who 
| ve to laugh, even though they are 
; ? Piſerable : beſides, who does not 
k how that it is the buſineſs of news- 
ppers to inſert all the flying reports 


75 


© can pick up. 


. : At this time, however, you, Sir, 


7 


erave doctor, the ſecretary of a cele- 
4 b nn ſociety *, that does not liſten 
IF d popular tales, were pleaſed to com- 
8 5 unicate this diſcovery to one of our 
| 2 bcerati T, and, by his means, to our 


'F peademy of ſciences ; which, like yours, 


1 Wwcighs facts in the rational balance of 


m : ontaigne. As you had been long 


1 3 2 * The Royal Society of London, 
4 1 Monſ. de la Condamine. 
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known in our literary world, the pubic 


liſtened, and all Paris was RaggeraM 
But what followed! ? In a certain Joufl 
nal *, which diſputes the pre- eminem 


with yours +, was inſerted the extra 
of a letter from Monſ. de la Condami f 


and your apparition of the giants at one 9 


vaniſhed. 1 have ſent you that extra; 7 
but think proper to lay it before "| 
again, on account of the comment 1 1 


requires. 


4 have juſt now learned that il 


flory of the diſcovery of the Pang 


nian giants is merely fabulous; an ii 


Le Journal Encyclopedique. 
+ Le Journal Britannique; which was continee 
too ſhort a time, but will be long admired, as 1 | 
diſcontinuation was repretted, by the learned, Ml 
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4 1 
Xx at the Engliſh gave out the report, 
Inly to cover the deſign of fitting out 
1 Pur ſhips, which they ſent to that coun- 
3 for the working of a mine, which 
hey have diſcovered there. I am afraid 
by friend doctor Maty hath too rea- 


pubic 
gen 


J our. 


dene 


xt 


mine 


no 3 F given credit to this piece of news. 


rat 3 ur miniſtry cancelled the article, when 


i 1 Voas going to be inſerted in the 


nt: anette de France; depending on the 


: ; wm of M. de Bougainville, who, 
; 1 aving touched on thoſe parts, had 
| ; ome intercourſe with the Patagoni- 
| ans, traded with them, and affirms 


290 

of ben to be of the ordinary ſize. It is 

= true that M. de Bouganville viſited but 
one part of the coaſt; but then a whole 

ned 


1 nation of giants, nine feet high, is a 
I F ebiog very difficult to be believed. 
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Several things are added to Dr. Map 1 


narrative, ſuch as the captain's nam W 


Se. &. 


You fee, my dear doctor, that w l 
know the ſecrets of your government . 2 
better than you, who have given ini 
a popular report, calculated merely 1 | 
the vulgar, and to impoſe on foreign. Wl 
ers. It was thus your Methodiſt, 
three or four years ago, thought ti 
reap great advantage from the appar 
tion of the Cock-lane ghoſt, whici i 
made ſo much noiſe among the popu-| AN 
lace. I made ſome ſcruple, however, | 
in confounding you with the vulgar. 
It appeared to me that you and I, who F 
have the honour to be members of 
ſociety, which has produced the Philo- L 
: ſophic 


| [us 3 

1 Wobical Tranſactions, and ſo many 
1 n Neat diſcoveries in natural philoſophy ; z 
. * thich has been the ſchool of a Halley 
q p | d a Newton; ought to be careful 


Wow we bring diſgrace on it by encou- 
aeing popular credulity. 


f And yet as mankind are, after all, ſo 
K 2 to error, I thought proper to 
Wviic you of what paſſed in France; 
* of the little faith we put in the 
= Wins, notwithſtanding the proclama- 
1 . you had iſſued to our literati. At 
1 he ſame time, I begged of you, for 
be love of truth, an affection truly 
| 5 True, phil to inform me whether or 
; : bot you were undeceived. 


„ Surprized at the extract of a letter 
i had gained fo much credit, you 
were 


1 


were nevertheleſs ſo far from de 


ing the diſcovery, that you maintain 


9 = 1 — * 
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it by new arguments. You anſwer 
that, without ſetting up for a knighl I 8 


* we"; . My 


errant, in favour of the giants of WA 
gellan, in oppoſition to the wh 


„ Lats 
e 


"4 _- 
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=_ world, you could not refuſe your ace 


I; to the proofs of their exiſtence; that pi 
bably your friend M. de la c 9 
afraid to give in to one fable, choſe n f | 


3 5 
C88 
St 


ther to run the riſk of aſſerting another 
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that there was no reaſon to ſuppoſe f 3 
piece of news any artifice of gore : 
ment, to conceal the true object of | : 
expedition of your ſhips ; that you ; 
miniſtry never judged it expedient u f 


amuſe a people with idle tales, wml Y 


keep the key of the treaſure ſpent 


all expeditions; that the ſhip's cre g 
bi 


1 1 

ce an 1-5 pretended f 
ee {il leſs pretended to cover the 

tan | 


ver _ .. ; 
ay 1 relating that they were ſent in ſearch 
mm 


"= af er the giants; that it was by mere 
wy „ Widen: they ſaw them ; and that your 
vb 
1 3 
Pro 1 


« 3 
3 

nine 
— MF 

"xa 8 : 


ret of their voyage round the world, 


Wo liſh voyagers aſſure you, they found 
1 Prhing! in the converſation of thoſe men 
nine foot high, which induced them 


ſtay with them more than a few 


« Bev. 
2” 
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th 
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Pute for thoſe countries to which they 


3 : : ere deſtined, 
— {| 
After this preamble you proceed, 
| Setting theſe trifles aſide, what is there 
in the whole but the relation of a ſimple 
Fact Can it be believed that ſo many 
3 ſhould combine to impoſe on 
* b; affirming „that on the Eaſt ſide 
of 


. 1 
of South America, they ſaw a company 1 | 3 
of four or five hundred men, women, | 4 | 
and children, taller by two or = 
feet than us Europeans; that they rode 
on horſes which appeared little, at leaſt in 


compariſon to their own ſtature ? Wouli | 
they all agree in ſaying thoſe pop 


K 2 IS 


were cloathed in ſkins, and wore neck. 4 
laces of metal, that their officers put q 


ribbons and other ornaments round BH 
their heads and necks? Captain Cum. 4 


mings of the Tamer, a man of ſix foot 


two inches high, is ſaid to have mes. 2 , 
ſured with one of them, and that when 3 . : 
he ſtood on tip-toes and reached as high 2 | . 
as he could, he could but barely touch 3 . | 
his forehead. The women and children 4 4 
are ſaid to be leſs, but of a proportionate 3 1 
ſize. Again, your voyagers ſay, that 3 S 
n 
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paſſing through the ſtraits, they 
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5 terwards ſaw other men of a very dif- 
Erent make, little, frightful, and almoſt 
F baked, What they ſaw they related at 
, heir firſt arrival, and now occaſionally 
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: Epear it to every one.—TI have ſeen 
| hyſelf (you ſay) a letter from Commo- 


Wore Byron, in which he authenticates 
the facts inſerted in our news- papers, 


1 a d which have been related to me by 
0 e of the eye-witneſſes. Is this ſuffi- 
, tient, my dear colleague ? Juſtify me if 
1 5 you pleaſe, my apology cannot be in 


Perter hands.“ 


I anticipated your deſires, Doctor; 


nnd, before I received your anſwer, 


kd this queſtion in our ſocieties ; 
What 


What is it makes you doubt the trut 
of this ſtory of the giants? 4 


Is it the letter of M. de la Cond WM 
mine? If that celebrated writer tuff * 
examined the fact with as much care and | 
attention as he beſtowed in diſcufling f 
and demonſtrating the advantages «if 


inoculation, I ſhould doubt of it, ad 
deny it as well as you. a 
Is it the perſuaſion you are wade, 1 F 
that the Engliſh have ſpread this repo c 
to diſſemble the motive of an armamen 1 
ſent on ſome ſecret expedition? Dill: 7 
mulation is only neceſſary in a ſtate il | 2 


weakneſs. 


* i LIC I BY 
— 


But our miniſtry ſtruck out the art! ce 
of the giants, hen it was going to be | : | 
- I inſer ted! 2 5 
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ſerted- in the Gazette. 


The mi- 


a 8 ken have ſo many things of much 


8 
| 


eater importance to treat of, that they 

Bunny conceive they may defer the veri- 
bation of the ſtory of the giants. The 
' pzctte, being ſilent on this head, leayes 
i te public at full liberty to judge of it 
a5 they pleaſe. 


am no longer ſo much ſurprized at 
Ic traditions of Peru, Brafil, and Me- 
co. Thoſe people aſſure us that their 


Wuntrics were formerly viſited by 


Pants, ſo tall that an ordinary man barely 
Wached to their knees. If this be 


aggeration, it does not appear to be 


ithout foundation. But after all, the 
aiſtence of men nine feet high is ſaid 
be incredible, {o long as we ourſelves, 


ade. very body about us, are limited to 


between 


a 
between five and ſix. For my pat f 


reflect, on this occaſion, on the conf + 
Arabia, that are no bigger than one ꝗ 


our calves of ſix months old; and uf 


big as elephants; on the lap-dogs th 


3 
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our ladies carry about in their mufs 


L298 


2 
72 


and the woli-dogs of five feet high, auff 


are ſcen in Ireland. There is undoubted 3 


more difference between one of 050 
lap-dogs and an Iriſh wolt-dog, tf 
between a Laplander and the = 
of the Patagonian giants! Why m1 


not this enormous difference of li 


which obtains in one kind of animal 3 
extend itſelf in ſome degree to the hv-i 
man ſpecies? Nature indeed hath ſuff· 

ciently diſtinguiſhed man from the E 9 


brutes in his moral character, but hat i 
«| 


A 
Ws; 


1 


2 
De 
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many rclations ſubſiſting between 
nin their phyfical conflicution. It 
1 20 known that the famous Lyones 
Woduced every year ſome new ſpecies of 
q 2 and deſtroyed thoſe which were no 
1 Peer in vogue, correcting their form 


2 bc varying their colour at pleaſure. 


1 Who knows what might happen 


hong the human ſpecies, if individuals 
. coupled with a view to any pro- 
\ oſed end? Every thing is aſtoniſhing 
| c thoſe who ſce nothing but their own 
dome, and are ignorant of the powerful 
: effects of the diverſity of climate, air, 
; | jet, manner of living, and principally 
| me influence which only a ſingle couple 
x : ſometimes hath on a whole race, even 


D when 
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when that couple hath been at firſt 1 
thing more than a luſus naturæ. 1 


It was ſuch an accidental diveri 
that took riſe in the perſon of Elizabeiſſ 
Horſtmann of Roſtock, a town in 01 
dutchy of Mecklenburg, who was boi 4 


with ſix fingers and toes. This ſing-W 
larity ſhe tranſmitted firſt to her daugh. 
ter, Elizabeth Ruhen, and afterwark 
to her grandſon, Jacob Ruhen, furgeal 
at Berlin, tillat length it became comma[j 
in the family, and was perpetuated | al 


a diſtinct race. Itis thus that varictic Bl | 
being once confirmed by a ſufficicnſ z 


number of generations, form a new race 4 


of men; and it is thus perhaps that il 

the different races of mankind have bern 1 * 

multiplied. It is neceſſary, however, 
r 


4 2 ; 

1 1 

f us to have ſeen a great deal to make 
admit of things we have not ſeen. 


P. is not impoſſible that, at this very 


þ he, ſome Lapland or Greenland phi- 
f 1 8 of four feet high, is labouring 
_— to his fellow countrymen, there 
no men in the world that are five. He 
* courſe, {till a greater infidel than we, 
$ regard to the Patagonians; becauſe 


ry race of men look upon themſelves 


2 q ays a certain way, however, to judge, 
9 bm what we know, of what we do not. 
4 , \ hen Meſſrs. Trembley, de Reaumur, 
Bernard de Juſſieu, firſt told us, 


as multiplied by being cut into pieces, 
cch part ſhooting out a head and tail 
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ine ſtandard of all the reſt. It is not 


t many years ago, of an animal that 


* 


S 


1 
Sciences, when they ſaw the prodigff f 


ter eee the vublic cried out ag 
the deluſion ; and the Academy q 


"7 
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had ſome thoughts of putting the kl 
under the door. If our diſcoveries, : | 


deed, are fo trifling in compariſon wi 9 
what remains to be diſcovered, thei J 0 
5 + 


ought perhaps to pull down their bout 3 


Again, what ſhall we ſay of teſ p 
Zoophytes, the animal-plant, and a 1 
animal-flower?. Mx 


But without quitting the human a 


cies, on which the ſtamp of the Divinin 


is the moſt ſtrongly impreſſed : *© ri 
impreſſion, ſays Mr. de Buffon, is w. 
ried from black to white, from ſmall f 


great, &c. The Laplander, the Pat. ; 
| 9 goniar, Wi 


"3 


E 


an, the Hottentot, the European, 


American, the Negro, though all 
1 I * from the ſame father, are very 


from e each other, like 


= 
het, 1 
© © be] — er " i 


1. is evident, in fact, that the bude 


Nabe which tinges the Europeans 
7 bite, the Mulattos yellow, the Peru- 


Ins of a copper colour, and the Ne- 


Wc; black; which nouriſhes men with 


eards and men with none; which gives 
Pirch to men with tails like quadrupeds, 
: in the iſles of Mindoro and Formoſa; 


which gives to the Naxians in India, legs 


as big as the body of other men; and 
1 f vhich produces men of ſeven feet high 


Lat Guam “, one of the Ladrone iſlands; ; 


* dee Gemelli, Careri, Dampier, and Cowley, 


D 2 


may 


* 
| 


af i — — —— > „ — 


time the exiſtence of the giants haf 
been conteſted, D'Herbelot, in hi 


[ 2 
may certainly produce men * nh 1 
near the Straits of f Magellan. I 


You know, Doctor, this is not the 11 | 


Bibliotheque Orientale, ſays, that une 3 
the reign of Nouſchirvan Coſrocs, tel a 
appeared a giant of ſeven cubits. Her 23 " 
dotus relates that the ſkeleton of Orelt BM 
was diſcovered, which was twelve le. 

and a quarter in length. The a f 
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— to . che giants of ti 
Bible; Goliah, who was ſix cubits alli 4 


a palm in height“; *, Og, King of Bain 4 


whoſe bed was nine cubits long + ; 8Þ a 3M 


Kings, Book I, 
+ Deuteronomy, chap. iii. ver. 2. 


98 3 


as the whole race of giants which 


Þ tw: fe and crimes before the deluge *. 


> commentators have thought there 


'Y 4 s no reaſon for taking theſe meaſures 
t E. according to the letter; and that 
7 are nothing more than indefinite 
| Ems expreſſive of extraordinary magni- 
Wc 


4 J paſk over the ſkeleton of Orion, 
50 und in Candia, according to Pliny, 
| Þrty- ſix cubits; as alſo the body of the 
g jant Anteus, which Sertorius, as Pliny 
Te lates, cauſed to be dug up in the town 
. F Tanger, and meaſured ſixty cubits. 
WF acts of this kind muſt have given great 


leaſure to Mr. Henrion, of the Aca- 


W * Geneſis, chap. vi. 


= bniſhed the earth with their magni- 
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1 4 J 5 
demy des Inſcriptions & Belles Let 4 
on "EY gentleman laid before the Au 4 
demy, in the year 1718, (obſerve it i 
che ſecretary who ſpeaks this in his eu L : 
logy on the deceaſed) a chronologie 1 
ſcale of the different ſizes of mankit 
from the creation of the world to th 
birth 6f our Saviour. In this table, . 1 
Henrion aſſigns to Adam the height i| 'B 
123 feet 9 inches and 4; from ali „ 


he eſtabliſhed a rule of proportion b. 4 


tween maſculine and feminine ſtature i in | | 

the ratio of 25 to 24. But he ———_— 1 1 
deprives human nature of that majeſtic J 
ſize, According to him, Noah wa 4 ; 
twenty feet ſhorter than Adam. Abra- ; | 


ham was but twenty-ſeven or twenty- 
eight at moſt, Moſes was no more than 


thirteen, Hercules but ten. Alexander 


the 


35 
1 þ Creat hardly ſix; and Julius Cæſar 
2 t five. And though it be long fince 


et men were compared by perfonal 


2 x kenitude; yet if Providence had not 
ned to ſuſpend the progreſs of ſuch 


bis time of day have hardly made any 


There are beſides ſome people ſo pre- 
: pfteſtee that they will not hear of any 
cher fact, after one hath been acknow- 


dged falſe. It is well known, for 


Empl, that thoſe enormous bones, 


WW ich were exhibited at Paris, in 1713 


Mem. de ' Acad. tom. v 


France 


rodigious diminution, we fhould at 


x Pore, at leaſt in this reſpect, among 
| an race of inſects of any diſ- 


— — — 1 
en * 
: 2 


; 
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nd were afterwards ſhewn all over 
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France and England, as the bones 4 * 
Theutobocus, ſpoken of in the Rom²m X 
hiſtory, were no other than the bone: 1 1 
an elephant. But does this —_ 


to deny the exiſtence of men of e 3 
ordinary magnitude ? What, if a mouſ 

tebank ſhould gull the multitude, | i 
ſhewing a negro whoſe ſkin he had mt 
white, would it thence fallow that in '2 


middle parts of Africa there are ui 1 I 
white Negroes ! e 1 
The bones ſpoken of in the jour 


of William Schouten, the Dutchmu A 
deſerve ſome attention, He relates, tal 6 
being at Port Deſire, on the coaſt ll 
Magellan, he found, on the mountain, 
ſeveral heaps of ſtones that excited bis 


curioſity. They were piled up over | q , 


1 
x8 


jo IN 

"IN 
u man 8 

Wh 


1 ] 


en ſkeletons, from ten to eleven 


in length. There was no like- 
ag of theſe being places of ſepul- 
For ſea monſters. A ſenſible, 


1 drejudiced man, however, would ſay 


Neat with a modern hiſtorian, who 
1 ha declared open war againſt all printed 
WE < The magnirude of the Patago- 
9. 3 jans, near the Straits of Magellan, 
as been exaggerated; but they are 


—— believed to be the talleſt 
nation in the world.“ 


1 | Nothing farther remains then, doctor, 
u an to aſcertain their ſtature ; which is 
f phat your navigators have done. Nine 
: engliſh feet, reduced to French mea- 
x hre, are no more than eight feet three 
1 aches, Let us be ſatisfied with this; 
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At is pretty well. A new vibe 


however, ariſes even from this 1 t 
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1 1 


meaſurement. The judicious cri 


tay, that the ancient and moda 


eye-witneſſes of our giants do u 


agree about their ſtature; ſome gig 


them eight feet, others nine, ſome al 


and others again eleven, and eral 
twelve: an evident ſion of error 1 


impoſture. 


M. Frezier, whom I have al 


quoted, pretends that all the meaturl 
.of the different countries that 10 
been uſed on this occaſion, may bf 
reduced to about nine or ten Frend(f 
feet, ſometimes leſs, and very elde 


more: ſo that the ſtature of our giant 4 
may be ſettled to be between eight and 1 


2 
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act, as that of ordinary men is be- 


al 3 en four and ſix. 


e diſpelievers of the exiſtence of 
3 b 1 > giants have recourſe to that excel- 
en t natural hiſtory, Which your il:nd 
uld be proud to number among its 
. auctions The author, in his re- 
7 7 rks on hs glants of Magellan, ex- 
, its himſelf thus: © As the rela- 
3 ; ; Ins which mention them are full of 
= aggerations on other ſubjects, it may 
f Need whether in fact there exiſts 
; race of men all compoſed of giants, 
1 articularly when they are ſuppoſed to 
: de ten feet high ; for the quantity of 
r atter in the body of ſuch a man 
n Foul be eight times that of a perſon 


ordinary ze. Add to this, that if 


the 
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the giants of Magellan do really = 
they muſt be very few in number; 1 


* bs 
3 > 
S 

* 
2 

3 
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the inhabitants of the coaſts in i 
Straits and the neighbouring iſles 2 
ſavages of a middle ſtature.” A 


This is what M. de Buffon might q 
very ſenſibly advance at the time 3 
which he wrote. It is certain that + 
ignorant believe every thing withou| 


examination; that the half. learned in- 


pudently deny every thing; and tun 


N 


men of real genius ſuſpend their rf 


— 


ment concerning phænomena that ar 
not abſolutely contrary to tlie genen : 
laws of nature. The man muſt be a : 
aſs, who could believe in the Vampins 


But here I ſee a philoſopher who elt 7 


gates nature, but not diſcovering is | 
limis | 


ü 11 
i lip ts, is equally cautious of admitting 
4 wh It is not, and of denying what is 


is inquiſitive, and liſtens to the 


| J _ . rt of thoſe who have had ocular 
4 4 4 Could he do better than to 
= lain in doubt ? He could not divine, 
he year 1744, that the Engliſh na- 
is ktors in 1766 would confirm and 
Iadate the former relations. 


1 , according to the rules of critt- 
ſr , we ought to give credit to the 
f rmation of ſuch a conſiderable num- 
of eye: witneſſes as the crews of 
Fo ſhips of war, failors, ſoldiers and 
ficers ; all of whom unanimouſly de- 
3 | n to the time and place in which 
x eſe giants were ſeen, to their ſtature, 
; d els, ornaments, behaviour ; who mea- 
N ſured 


TT. 


. fared them, and had no intereſt i 
telling a lie; we are under equal «i 
ceſſity to admit the exiſtence, not * 


few gigantic individuals, as are bn L A 
times ſhewn at our fairs, but of : 
whole race of ſuch people; for a cf 


pany of five hundred giants, mel 9 
women and children, encountered il 
chance, and which were not aſſembled fl 4 3 
a ſhew at a fair, muſt be owned to form 4 
race ſufficiently conſiderable, and pol ; 
bably but a part of a great * 3 
The rule which M. de Buffon 15 

down for the limits of nature in the 
human ſpecies is juſt, with reſpect v / | 
the greater part of the world. A race $ 


of giants exiſting in one corner of Ame. 


rica, form but a very ſlight exception. 
The 
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| The ſtrongeſt objection, doctor, and 
; 1 dich you may not expect, 1s to be 
educed from a French relation, which 
0 pu are a ſtranger to, as are alſo as yet 


Pen the public : at Paris. - 


lt eis this: Laſt year, 1766, two 
Wrench frigates ſet out, the 31ſt of 
„ from the Malouine iſlands, where 
* de Bouganville was forming a ſettle- 
- 55 Bent. Toward the middle of June, 
1 7 One of them came to anchor in Gregory 
a Pay, the other in Famine bay. The 
4 firſt, named VEtoile, was commanded 
by M. de la Giraudais, who gives this 


2 on! the captain of the other was 
| ; named M. du Cloſguyot. Their errand 
5 ; was to cut wood in the Straits of Ma- 
= 2c!lan, as they had found neither wood 


E nor 


F 
nor inhabitants on the Malouines. 
de la Giraudais having anchored 5 
Cape Gregory, took his ſhalop 0 bf 
boat aſhore, with thirty of his cal | 

The Patagonian ſavages, very large „ 
ſtature, came immediately down, 3 


o is th, a 
„ page 


the number of twenty, increaſing od 
ſently to fifty, and at length to ſeven ol 
eight hundred, men, women and chil-Y 3 

dren. M. de Giraudais, who did 1 

expect ſo great a multitude, was furl 1 
niſhed only with ten muſkets, and a 0 
preſents, too little in quantity to conci 1 
Hate the good-will of the ſavages. HY 3 
; judged it expedient, therefore, to re- 4 
turn on board; taking with him ua 


of his people as he could not _ 1 
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with arms, intending to ſend them 
hc 
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(ck immediately with arms and pre- 
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| The twelve men whom he left 
Ehind with the ten muſkets, were a 
J e embarraſſed, as to what might 
| the conſequence in caſe the ſava- 
les ſhould take it into their head 
4 4c attack them. They were encou- 
| Need, however, by ſeeing that they 
Kept their wives and children with 
- them, whom they would hardly expoſe 
to a combat. Night coming on, they 
| : pent it as agreeably as they could, 
ond a fire they had lighted, ſtill 
1 0 keeping on their guard, for fear of a 
1 . ſurprize. At break of day the ſavages, 
3 | 4 excepting about a dozen, retired; 
ö : taking with them their wives and 


2 children 


* 


children to their habitations. rad 


for ſhell-fiſh. In the evening the pil 9 


tween a ſheep and a goat, but __ 
larger and ſtronger, reſembling eli 


1 2 


was ſpent in looking about the' col 1 


cipal of the ſavage chiefs perſiſted i fi 
conducting the French to his ce Ki 
They went with him, for fear of vl th 
traying too much diſtruſt by a refua £ 
At the repaſt which was offered thealf | L 
they were ſurrounded by the ſavage; ; 
their meal conſiſting of the marrow di 4 


the vigone, an animal ſomewhat b. 


camel in form, and the deer in colou 4 


The ſavages frequently ſung during the WM 


repaſt, but in a manner ſo terrible, that Y | 
they ſeemed to utter the cries of blood i 


ſhed and horror, rather than expreſſions 
of 


E 


EC lr and pleaſure. The diſturb- 
e increaſed, when, looking upon the 
acts, they gave to underſtand, by 
% hs, that their forefathers had been 
] Wd or wounded by them. One cf 


| ; d look and ill-omen'd countenance, 
6 med at the mouth, while he pointed 
the muſkets, and ſeemed to abuſe 
E principal chief, for treating ſuch 
# of gueſts with ſo much humanity. 
2 The latter, doubtleſs, pleaded in be- 
; Pu of the French, as he wept during 
; 9 he conyerſation. In the mean time, 
N. de St. Simon, an officer of the 
3 \ lender colony, gave orders to three or 
Pour of his company to fire upon the 

= that offered to attack them ; giving 


E 3 the 


f Fir chiefs in particular, with an hag- 
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the ſavages to underſtand that he "il 4 


1 going to put himſelf in a poſture 60 ab! 
TY defence. It is poſſible that this puttin a 


5 on a fierce nee, added to 1 : 


lives. In the morning hs Walo. of i| 4 
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much deſired, arrived, bringing a It- 
cruit of proviſions and preſents, which | 
were diſtributed among the ſavage, 
and ſet them perfectly at eaſe. The 
were apparently ſomething accuſtomel 

to trade, as they offered to make er- 
changes with ſeveral of the ſhip's crem, | ö s 
They ſeemed to be moſt fond of to- | 3 
bacco, braſs, red and blue paint 
Enives, hatchets, and handkerchiefs | 


Their women were very fair, and even 
handſome and modeſt ; though their 
V * huſband 


E a6 F 


hu bands ſeemed to care very little 


: 2 s [ ut their modeſty ; very liberally be- 
q 1 e ching the Frenchmen to make love 
3 ; hem. They tie up their hair, and 
; ” their children in a kind of wicker 
Wikets, greatly ornamented, and ſeem 
0 doat on them amazingly. They have 
* ; 3} fine horſes, and a number of dogs 
hunting; rambling about, without 
4 ed habitation, from one place to an- 
a Ther. Their houſe, or rather their 
4 | ent, is formed by placing four long 
YH poles in a line, and ſtretching from 
I . top horſes ſkins, faſtened to four 
3 mort pegs near the ground. This is a 
= of oblique wall, which they oppoſe 
[to the wind. They have a firſt chief, 
= they call Capitan ; and under 


E 4 him 


T1 5 
him they have ſeven or eight other FP 
who have command over a cert 
number of men. 


Their dreſs is a long mantle, abou Wi 
ſix feet or ſix feet and half long, m 1 | | 
of the ſkin of the vigone. iy 


The arms they uſe in war is the ſu: F 1 
ner, a rope made of dried gut, aboje ; L 
ſix feet long, armed at the end with i 
round ſtone, like a bullet, extremely 
hard, | 


Their other weapon for the chace is 
alſo a cord of the like nature, armedat 
each end with a ſimilar bullet. One df 


theſe is held in the hand of the hunte, 
who 
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who gives this kind of fling a circular 
notion over his head, and then flings 
away the whole. The firſt bullet ſtrikes 
the animal directly, and the other 
W tyiſts round him by means of the cord; 
: the hunter ſeldom miſſing his aim; be- 
: cauſe not being accuſtomed to fire-arms, 
* hey are obliged to acquire a greater 
Naexte rity of hand. | 


I have ſeen theſe two arms, with the 
mantle, at Paris, at the houſe of M. 
| 4 Arboulin, who is ſo obliging as to 
| gratify the curioſity of thoſe who deſire 
to know ſomething about men of all 
Countries. | 


As to the ſtature of theſe Patagoni- 
ans, which is here the capital point, 


the 
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1 581 
che ſhorteſt ſize is of five feet we 
inches, and the talleſt fix feet and 3 
half; the mean or common height being 
fix feet. Such I am told are the giay 
which have made ſo much noiſe in the 
world. | 


But how ſhall we reconcile the di. | „ 


ferent accounts given by the Engliſh ad 


French ? Let us try. 


Patagonia is ſo extenſive a country, 
and fo little known! The old relations 
don't agree in placing theſe tall men i 
the ſame diſtrict. Perhaps, in time, 


ſtranger things may be diſcovered there. 


You Frenchmen have only ſeen men of 
ſix feet to fix feet and a half, on the 
coal; 


* 


\ ou ſaw at Gregory” 8 Bay, be a dege- 


bis Philoſophical Letters, under the ar- 


| oat, in Gregory's Bay. The Engliſh 


bad BCE 


. will be true. 


iicle Patagonia, ſeems now to be ful- 
We filled. | 


into viſionary tales, nor a ridiculous 


J curioſity, to ſay that the country of the 


FE} 


mit the truth of your relation; why 


Wherefore do you conteſt their having 


Ween others of nine feet at the point to- 
Wards the Eaſt ? May not the ſavages 


rated race of the giants of the Eaſt ? 
And in that caſe, the obſervations of 


The wiſh of M. de Maupertuis, in 


It is by no means, ſays he, giving 


Patagons, 


(: 8.3 


Patagons, ſituated at the Southern, ex. 


W th 
tremity of America, deſerves to be exa. . 
mined. So many credible relations make ö re 
mention of theſe giants, that it cannot | FL 
be reaſonably doubted, that there are to 
be found in this region, men of a ſtature N 


very different from ours. Theſe mes 


doubtleſs deſerve to be known,” 


The ſame philoſopher, in his enquiry 
after the reaſons why dwarfs and giants 
are found only towards the poles, pro- 


ceeds thus in his conjectures, «If 
what 1s told us by travellers to Magellan, 


and to the northern parts of the world, 
be true, the giants and dwarfs haue 
been ſettled there either from the come: 
nience of climates, or rather becauk 

that 


[ 61 4 
that, when they firſt appeared, they 
. | were driven into. thoſe regions by the 
W reſt of matikind, who were afraid of 


| giants or deſpiſed pygmies.“ 


Hut let us overlook the pygmies, to 
W take a view only of the giants. When 
the news of their exiſtence ſpread 


itſelf, laſt year, over Paris, a certain 


F young lady, of eighteen, obſerved, 


tat © the Engliſh ought to have 


brought one of them over, and then 
there would have been no objection 
to their exiſtence.” Tes, it was an- 
fſsered, but how if the giants did not 
chuſe to come? © Then, ſaid ſhe, they 
* might have killed one, and brought 
* over his ſkeleton.“ This young lady 
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was by no means of a cruel diſpoſition; 


_— — Pom > 4, 


but, knowing no uſe a giant could be 


ee 1 — 
D * * * 


2 


in ſociety, ſhe looked upon him in tie 8 


light of a noxious animal. The vom 


Wk 
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hath much the ſame averſion for grea 3 


*. . 


geniuſes, which make others appear b 


SOM, ny 


very little. I would have them baniſhed F 


to the poles, as more than once hath | ;4 
been the caſe. At Athens it was don WWF 
by oftraciſm, and in other places h | 
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other means. 


In purſuing this conjecture, it may bx 
remarked, that if in countries, ancient) Wi 
peopled with men of an ordinary fs ] 
there exiſt no longer a race of giants, | 
is becauſe the general intereſt would a 
permit of their multiplication. At pm 

6 2 
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| | ſent you have in London a gigantic hats 


ter, who cuts a diſtingmſhed figure in 
your Lord Mayor's ſhew. Let there be 


| booked out a gianteſs for him; fome of 
nich have alſo appeared in Europe; 
] and let them be placed in a folitary in- 
1 ſulated diſtrict, where they might live 


at their caſe unmoleſted. From fuch a 


: | cohabitation I foreſee you would ſoon 
have children of a ſtature analogous to 
| their parents, and in time families and 
I a whole race. Among this race alſo, 
| 1 might there not be found ſome peculiar 
4 effort of nature, ſome ſlips larger than 
1 the reit, which, by being coupled in like 
R | manner, might leave even their original 
W race below their poſterity? I may aſk 
all the naturaliſts in the world to point 
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out the limits at which they woull 
_ ſtop. 


What becomes now of the ſober g. 


gantology of your Sir Hans Sloane, 15 
which is read with ſo much delight h 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions? 1: (WW 


has refuted the exiſtence of giants. Wi 


would he have faid to your countrymen, 


who could tell him they had actual) 


ſeen them? This is not the firſt inſtance, 
however, in which the learned have pre 
cipitately ſet bounds to nature, without 
her conſent. But as you were ſo much 
attached to the giants, you would ha 
done well to have prevented the publi 


cation of an Engliſh piece of plealanti) 
which 


. oui 
4 eng 
am 


3 dey 


CF 4 3 
which I have juſt read, on the ſubject. 
You doubtleſs have ſeen it, under the 


title of an Account of the Giants, &c. 
That ingenious ſatire on the Britiſh 


adminiſtration, the real and only deſign 
of the author, who only embraced that 
a | opportunity to ſerve his country agree- 
. ; able co Engliſh liberty; that ſatire, I ſay, 
did the giants no injury in London; 


but it hurt them greatly at Paris: and 


8 we returned you on that occaſion what 


WE you owed us on another. 


At London you would not believe in 
E | our wild beaſt of the Gevaudan; but 
engraved ludicrous prints of it, for your 
| amuſement, while we ſuffered under its 
| devaſtation, Why ſhould we treat your 


F | giants 
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K & 1 
giants. 187 better than you our r id 
beaſt ? Beſides, as [ told you at the b . 
ginning of my letter, we are cured of 
our tate for the marvellous, which hay 
ſo often deceived us. We reſemble | 7 
now a party of revolted ſlaves, who, | ] 
having broken their chains, are more 7 ö | 
Outrageous than men of real courage 3 


We now deſpiſe even to examine any 


thing, ] 
þ 

But with regard to you and the; Doctoi, t 
who examine into things, and are con. % 
vinced on ſufficient evidence, let us 8 © 
make ſome few reflections oh thefe cal he 
men. M. de Maupertais, in will be 
to have their exiſtence verified, Jad? It; 
mz 


more philoſophical ei end fill in view. 
« The 


1 
« The magnitude of their bodies, 
ſays he, may perhaps be the leaſt, objeRt 
worthy of obſervation. Their ideas, 
their knowledge, their hiſtory, may be 
much more worthy our curioſity.” 


If it be true, as I am informed, that 


your admiralty have fitted out the Dol- 


probably know. I am too impatient, 
however, to wait its return, an odd 
thought having ſtruck into my bead; 
which is to write their hiſtory before I 
am furniſhed with materials. And per- 
haps this is not the only hiſtory that has 
been written under the ſame circum- 
ſtances. ] ſhall ſet about deſcribing their 
manners, inſtitutions, police, laws, go- 


1 vernment, 


phin to proſecute the diſcovery, we ſhall 


1 686 1 


verhment, their manner of living, their 


arts, and even building them a capital 
Every one ought to be permitted to in- | 


dulge his imagination freely, provided 
he tranſgreſſes not the bounds of pro- 3 11 
bity. _—_ 


In the firſt place, Doctor, do you ji 
think a Patagonian is fabricated as men 


of five feet high are at Paris or Londen! ir 
No; it 1s not with corrupted manner, ; ; OW 


a debilitated conſtitution, and a body 


diſeaſed from exceſs and debauchery, 
that a Patagon approaches his miſtrels 
but with virtuous manners, a ſound 
conſtitution, and thoſe ſentiments which Wl 
formed the union of hearts during the | | ts 
innocence of the golden age. ; 


During 


9 


a 
* r 8 2 


gonians doubt not the influence of 


[ 69 ] 
During the pregnancy of the female, 
every object is kept from her that might 
give her uneaſineſs. She is awakened 
by the ſound of ſome muſical inſtru- 
ment; her taſte is conſulted in her 


S amuſements ; and her mind is enlivened 
5 | with joy, without ſuffering her powers 
? to grow ſluggiſh by inactivity. Theſe, 
3 on the contrary, are kept up by walk- 
; ing, or ſome kind of huſbandry work 
E | which is agreeable to her. The Pata- 


the mother over the phyſical, and per- 
We haps moral conſtitution of the child: 
hey ſee that a found and vigorous tree 


WW bears fruit as ſurprizing for its bulk as | 


is quality. The young Patagonian | 
comes into the world, is ſuckled by its 


F 3 mother; 


ES 


mother; no other perſon, in the oi 


FER 
e. 
vg 


nion of that country, being capable of v 
diſcharging that ſacred office of tiatiie, 8 
equally neceſſary for the preſervation of Wi © 
both mother and child, The People f : 
that nation are not deſirous of having : 
their Add foodie. crippled, bandy 1 
lego ged. knock- kneed, or rickety, | 2 4 

any family among them, like a ſickly I ; 
nurſery, ſhould happen to grow de. 1 
formed and ſtunted, it would be ſoon WW p 
obliged, from its diſagreement with the : 
general population, to ſeek an aſylun Z 
in the deſart; where it might poſſibly . 
form a degenerate race of feeble {as : 


vages of five feet. 


{ 28 

Jo prevent this misfortune, they are 
very careful not to confine the circula- 
tion of the blood and humours, or the 
motion of the limbs of their children. 
They never wrap them up in ſwaddling 
4 clothes. This leſſon they learned from 
; the brutes. The luſty baby, left at 
io liberty like a puppy, ſcrabbles about a 
4 room covered with mats, where nothing 
can hurt it, This is its cradle. In a 
ſhort time it ſprings forward to meet 
the nipple, which affords it nouriſh- 
ment, faſtening itſelf to it, by clinging 
with its knees and feet round the hips 
of the mother; who continues her uſual 
employment while it ſucks, without 
affording it any aſliſtance with her 


hands. In like manner it ſcrabbles after 


F 4 any 


1 : 
any fruit or vegetable that is thrown t | 0 
it on the mat. In a ſhort time it ges | ” b 
upon its feet, and is led twenty times 3 
a day into the middle of a meadoy, 
where it breathes a pure air, and may 
run and tumble about without danger 


It has no other leading. ſtrings than its | 
own flrength, which it is neceſſary fo: JW 
it to exert and increaſe. The Patago. d 


nians do not fortify their children with v 


pads and puddings, to prevent their WW 

ſuffering by a fall. As they are human ar 
beings, the parent is willing they ſhould ke 
learn to ſuffer, and prevent future acct ra 
dents by their experience. Their heads E. 
are always bare, in order to arm them ce 
againſt rheums, defluxions and contu- BF vo; 
fions, by hardening the bones of the 240 


{kull. 


3 EE 21 

: | ſkull. They always go bare-footed alſo, 
| | becauſe ſome time or other perhaps 
| they may not have time to put on their 
= {ocs and ſtockings, to avoid being burnt 
; | in their huts, and becauſe they will ſtand 
i] firmer on the {ide of a precipice on their 
| 3 1 own {kin, than on the tanned and ſlippery 
T hides of beaſts. The reſt of their bo- 
dies are lightly and looſely cloathed; 


21 

| & withour any ligaments or garters, to 
occaſion a ſtagnation of humours. They 
| : are by degrees accuſtomed to bear the 
v heat of the ſun, the humidity of the 


3 rain, and the ſeverity of the cold. 
4 Every day, that of their birth not ex- 
L cepted, they bathe in cold water, even 
1 | when it is covered with ice. The Pata- 


gonans, without being great phylicians, 


aic 


EE 36 1 


are not ignorant that the motion of the 


11 . . N : T I 
blood, being more rapid in infancy, i; 1 0 


Ft 
{ſufficient to keep them warm, and thi 
- Nat 
the cold reaches no further than t, WW 
8 ov 


A | 


At the ſame time, as they are pr. 


| pared to reſiſt the intemperature of the 


weather, their ſenſes are accuſtomed au 


to all thoſe ſtriking phenomena of nz 


ture which are attended with terror; 


their eyes are uſed to ſee, and their en 


to hear every thing. Is the ſky tro 
bled ? Are the winds loud? Does tit 


ſtorm roar? They are led into tit 


dale of a garden; their parents dance 


round them, and admire the flaſhes af 


lightning, as we do the reports of mul 
quei 


WH [35 5) 
W cicrty. They count the claps of thun- 
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at a public rejoicing; and when it 1s 
W over, are diſpleaſed they hear no more, 


and go in doors only becauſe the ſhew 


5 at an end. A young Patagonian will 
L ome time or other be told, that light- 
| 3 ing is capable of killing, as really hap- 
Pens once or twice a year; that a man is 
cruſhed to death by the fall of a tree, a 
ock, or a houſe: but this is not the 
me for talking but doing. They take 
1 i care not to keep him always fitting or 
\ : lying: when they have a mind he ſhould 
move, they ſet him upon his legs. 


1 As he daily grows in fize and 
Hength, the father, ever his tutor, 


takes 


26 „ 
takes the advantage of every . 
may add to his force, agility and addrek 
Any thing that he likes for breakfit; 
hung up in a baſket upon a tree; 9 
obtain which, he muſt either knock! ; ; 2 
down with a ſtone flung from a ſling, 
or with an arrow, or muſt climb th N 7 
tree. If he be particularly fond of ar [ 1 
vegetable, it is planted in the groun } 1 
and he is obliged to dig it out with ; 


ſpade. If he chooſes a bird to ply | | | 
with, he muſt hunt it down; if a co. 


panion for his ſports, he is ſeparated 


from him by a ditch, which he is obliget 


to leap over. At another time it | 


neceſſary for him to climb over a wal 
to get at his mother. His father 


perhaps preparing for the chace, and he 


1 


is eager to follow him: if he is permit- 
z d . 0 to go, the father takes him to the 


F Woot of a mountain, puſhes on before 
im, over rocks and through briars, leaps 


from point to point, returns, and finds 


Come on, my boy, 


1 1 J 
. him following. 

Wo like your father. A very Chiron 
1 e, educating an Achilles. In like 
1 1 anner, he teaches them to carry bur- 
| | dens, to know the uſe of the lever, to 


eve bodies, to lift weights, and to 


| | make uſe of his left-hand as well as his 


The ſyſtem of education among the 


ee is altogether gymnaſtic; 
W continually fortifying the fibres by 


YZ 3 and dexterity of exerciſe, 


ſtrength- 


8 _—_ —— 8 — E 


the < organs to the objects of their x. 


pliability and reſiſtance, and accuſton | | 


28 J 
ſtrengthening, the muſcles, aGufing 


ſpective action, giving them equal | 


ing the body to do and to bear even | ö | 
thing. 


H ave not you taken! it into your bent 9 * 
Doctor, to be in England ſomething a a 
Patagonians ? You plunge your ci ; ; | 
dren, ſoon after their birth, into th : N 
Thames, as Thetis did hers in the Sit F 
a ſalutary bathing, which you ot: 3 | 
repeat. You don't wrap them | ; 
fwaddling-clothes ; and inſtead of tis 
Huflar and Pierrot dreſſes, which f 
prettily confine ours, you give yout 
large . jackets, and et chem gz 


bare 


TT 
| bare-headed: thus, at leaſt, I have 
a| ſeen your nurſeries playing, running and 
WT caping about St. James's Park. But 


nat eis worſe than all this, I remember 


5 that, in my voyage tO Italy, I met with 


WWconmmodore Harriſon at Genoa ; who 
Wi: the politeneſs to invite me to ſee 
is ſquadron. The ſhip he commanded 


as itſelf a curioſity, being the Centu- 


| Wt raved fo many ſtorms, and ſo much 
alarmed the Spaniards, when it was com- 
| | manded by admiral Anſon. In the mid 
| of our converſation in the great cabbin, 
3 there came in two boys, covered with 


8. . - D e 
bocat and tar, like true ſwabbers: they 


C ſaluted the captain with an air of confi- 


cence and almoſt familiarity; on which 


I aſked 


Wrion, that had been round the world, 
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belongs to me.” 
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I aſked him who they were. One g 
them, ſays he, 18 nephew to admiry 
Hervey and lord Briſtol, and the oth 
And what is ther 
firſt ſtation ? © That of a ſailor, and 


ſo upwards, till they arrive at a con- 


mand.” —— They left us, to run uv {AM 


the maſts. This is ſurely ſomethin A 


like the Patagonians. 


You will tell me, perhaps, that 1 
this manner were educated in our coun 
try Du Caſſe, Jean Bart, and Du Guer 
trouin ; men whoſe ſtrength of mind 
was anſwerable to that of their body 
but theſe were Patagonians without 


family, and without conſequence. 


u 


I ſhould 


TUES Py IB 


1 
1 ſhouid be more embarraſſed, if you 


W ould object to me Marſhal de 
Saxe, who could have perſonally beaten 
WW boxer, as well as he conquered in 
auc feld. Poſſeſſed of the force, as he 
| | | had the preſence, of the God of battle, 

i ; you would doubtleſs do him the honour 
” of a rough and laborious education. 
4 Tt is indeed certain that he came from 

the North. The children of the South 
S dcubleſs require to be treated, like 
| their parents, with all tenderneſs and 
| delicacy. 


As to the moral inſtitutions of the 


Patagonians, they are all calculated to 


promote the ſocial virtues. In this vaſt 


univerſity the profeſſors don't content 
G them- 
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t 32 1 
themſelves with ſaying to the pupik, 
“ be juſt, humane, generous, grateful, 
patient, laborious, temperate, obedient 
to the laws, the magiſtrates and your 
prince.” They are put daily to the 
practice of ſuch virtues. If a pupil 


borrows any thing, he is made to return 
it on the day appointed, If another 


ſpare it, is required to give it him. If 
any. one has received a favour, and ap- 
pears inſenſible of it, or conceals it, he 
is immediately to be noted. If any one 


falls ſick, and is meek and patient, 
every body is kindly ſollicitous to afliſ 


and ſerve him; but if he is peeviſh 
und impatient, he is furniſhed with 
bare neceſſaries. No one is permitted 
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ST 
d do himſelf juſtice ; but if the ſtrong a 
nes upon him to inſult the weak, his 18 


puniſhment 1s very ſevere. They have 
judges appointed even among the 
4 youth themſelves, to determine all caſes 
: of injuſtice and diſpute. A prince 18 
alſo appointed, emblem of him who' 
1 commands the nation; the ſchool of 
. love and obedience. The book which 


| | they read moſt is that of the laws; 


Which is applied in miniature to the 
L | inſtitution of youth. In the neighbour- 
3 hood of the college is a large field, 
j which all the pupils cultivate at ſtated 


| hours, in order to inure them to labour, 


and inſtruct them in the nature of the 


earth and its productions. In the hours of 


G 2 avoca- 


1 

avocation and amuſement they ſing he. 
roic ſongs, in honour of thoſe Patapo- 
nians who have afforded illuſtrious 
examples to their country : no other 
ideas being inculcated in the youth, 
than thoſe which are deduced from na- 
ture and the public welfare. 


The Patagonians have no traditions 
about ghoſts, ſorcerers, ſignificant 
dreams, horoſcopes, fatal days, or un- 
lucky numbers. For this reaſon theit 
children are never troubled with ima- 
ginary apprehenſions. Real dangers are 
only told them, that they may learn to 
avoid them. They are told, this horſe 
being ſtronger than you, may run away 


with you; learn therefore to manage 
— hum, 
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him. A wild beaſt may poſſibly purſue 41 
you; learn therefore to defend yourſelf, ' 


or run faſter than it, climb up a tree, 
or attack and kill it. This boat, which | 
bears you over the water, may happen 1 
to overſet; nay it is poſſible you may 


be in a ſituation where you will have 1 


—— — 


neither bridge nor boat; or perhaps you 


may ſee one of your brethren carried 
away by a torrent, and be deſirous to 
ſave him; learn then to ſwim. The 
ſame inſtructions are given to the 
young female, concerning thoſe dan- 
gers to which both ſexes are liable, in 


order to diminiſh them as much as 
poſſible. 1 
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The Patagonians have a metropolis 


more extenſive than the greateſt city in 
Europe; but it is * no means ſo po- 
pulous. 


bw divided bya fire rw; wok 
which are bridges of a great length, 
and prodigious elevation. The Ediles, 
through want of taſte, had permitted 
the building of houſes on thoſe bridges, 
but their poſterity has pulled them donn, 
nothing ſavouring there of the magnif- 
cence of the arts. Every thing, how- 
ever, is convenient: the ſtreets att 
broad, neat and regular; the markets 
are extenſive and numerous; conduits 
properly diſpoſed, furniſh every part 
of 


= 
of the town with plenty of water; 
while the public baths, immenſe edt- 
fices, which ſerve at the ſame time to 
decorate the city, ſupply every body 
with the conveniencies of denne 
and health. 


Being perſuaded that large cities, in 
which men ſwarm together like bees, 
are deſtructive to mankind, which al- 
ways either degenerates or is deſtroyed 
there, they have brought the country 
into the city; which contributes greatly 
to its falubrity. Thus the houſes are 
built ſeparate, and are but one ſtory 
high, with a park and garden allotted 
to each. Theſe houſes are made of 
wood; the ſides of which being very 


G 4 thick. 


thick, are conſtructed of great beam 
well joined together; notwithſtanding 
they have quarries of ſtone in abun- 
dance. To theſe however they object, 
that ſtone and mortar are very lubje& 
to exude a moiſture, which occaſions a 
continual tranſpiration of imperceptible 
vapours, which in time affect the ſto- 


mach and nerves; of which they are 


particularly careful. Stone, therefore, 
is made uſe of only in the conſtruction 
of public edifices. 


Every thing that may corrupt the air 


is carefully removed. Thus certain 
charitable but ignorant Patagonians 
had built hoſpitals in different parts of 


the city ; but finding that ſuch quarters 
| of 
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of the town were more ſickly than the 


others, they removed the hoſpitals out 


of the walls; by which means even the 
ſick themſelves found an advantage in 
their more ſpeedy recovery. At the 


ſame time, an order of regulation was 


made, that no two patients ſhould lie 
in one bed, much leſs five or ſix. This 
they thought inhuman, in the very exer- 
ciſe of humanity. 


; Some Patagonian travellers had 
brought home a foreign malady, which 


was ſo far naturalized among them, 
that it carried off a ſeventh part of the 
nation, Many fruitleſs attempts had 
been made to deſtroy its virulence ; at 
length a method 'was thought of to 
remove 


remove its fatality, by communicating 
the diſtemper, after a proper prepars 


tion of the ſubjects. Seven or eight | 


ſucceſsful experiments in the metropali 


brought the practice in vogue, and 2 


new hoſpital was erected for thoſe who 
might be deſirous of ſecuring them- 


{elves or children from the danger. 


The Patagonians are acquainted only 
with natural medicine ; too little en- 
lightened to penetrate into ſyſtems and 
forms, they have never ſtudied that of 
art. Tenacious of their blood, which 


they look upon as the fountain of life, 


they ſay it ought to be purified, not ex- 
hauſted. Every individual is, with the 


aſſiſtance of diet and a few ſimples 
| the 
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18 
the phyſician of his own family, as 
Cato was of his; and if ever he finds 
himſelf at a loſs he calls in his neigh- 
bours. The Patagonians might in- 
deed very eaſily conſole themſelves 
for their ignorance in medicine, if they 
knew that no proficiency hath been 


made in it for theſe two thouſand years 


paſt. They proceed not by ſyſtem but 


obſervation ; that part of phyſic which 
is held in moſt eſteem by them being 


the Hygiene, which prevents diſeaſes, 


by means of exerciſe, temperance and 


| alacrity, 


As to the general term of the dura- 
tion of life among the Patagonians, to 


judge by the common rule that every 
animal 
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animal lives ſix or ſeven times as long 


as he takes in growing to his full ſze, {MW 


it is to be preſumed that as theſe great 


bodies keep growing till thirty, their 


extreme point of old age 1s about 210; 
at which time their ſtrength fails, and 
their ſenſes decaying, they generally 
die without regretting the loſs of life; 
becauſe, according to them, life con- 
ſiſts only in action and enjoyment, 
An ill- directed piety towards the dead, 
to whom the place of their interment is 
certainly a matter of indifference, occa- 
ſioned the Patagonians formerly to bury 
them within the walls of the city. But 
it was repreſented, that the corruption of 
the dead bodies might infect the living, 


and that though the fact were not 
ſtricth 


J / /// 


1 
ſtrictly demonſtrable, yet the probability 
of it was ſufficient to authorize the 
means of prevention, in a caſe of ſuch 
great importance. The principal tri- 
bunal, therefore, viz. that of health, 
publiſned a prohibition, which was 
greatly commended, becauſe it was 


executed. It had better perhaps have 
ordered the bodies of the dead to be 
burnt, as was done in ancient Rome 
with the bodies of Adrian, Trajan, 
and the two Antonines, doubtleſs as 
conſiderable perſonages as any of the 
Patagonians. On the whole, however, 
the principal point in view was the re- 


moving the infection from the city. 


The 


1 94 J 
The Patagonians, who are not fond 
of being buried alive, were terrified, 
about a century ago, by ſome dead 


people, who came to life again; and 


immediately began to inquire of each 


other, what were the certain ſigns of 
death? On which it was determined, 
that the only undoubted ſign was pu- 
trefaction; after which, inſtead of 
burying the bodies within 24 hours, 
they delayed the interment till the ap- 
pearance of that ſign, The error was 
of long ſtanding ; but in that Coloflal 
nation, which has more coarſe good 
ſenſe than refined wit, time does not 
conſecrate error. 
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in order to give the animals time to 
regenerate and repair their ſpecies. In 
favour, however, of weak conſtitutions, 


the hoſpitals are permitted to ſell animal 


food, under a regulation with regard to 


the price and quality. 


Are you deſirous of knowing in what 


manner a Patagonian may live in a ca- 


pital city, thus built and regulated: by 


I will tell you. A Patagonian, even of 


with the ſun. 


| freſhneſs of the morning, with health 
The fields 


and 


and pleaſure to attend him. 


At a certain ſeaſon of the year they | 
live altogether upon fiſh and vegetables, 


the firſt condition, riſes and goes to bed 
In fine weather, he. 


| breathes the pure air, and enjoys the 
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and the groves, embelliſhed by Ay. 


rora, the trees crowned with flowers. 
or fruits, the moſt delightful verdure, 
the playful herds, the murmuring 


ſtreams, that ſeem to wind with plea. t 
ſure about them, the birds that hail the t 
return of day, all nature, which awake I 
in ſmiles, diffuſes a pleaſing ſerenity | 
over his ſoul, and imparts the balm d t 
life to his heart. ( 
Not a day paſſes in which he does : 
not exert himſelf in ſome kind of 
labour; often in thoſe of huſbandry, 1 


and always in the open air. He is ſen- 


ſible that a free air, particularly at 3 


ſeaſon when it is ſcented with all the 


perfumes of nature, is more healthful 
than 


1 
than that of a chamber. If he goes 


abroad it is always on foot, in order that 


the whole animal economy may receive 
the advantage of a motion ſo neceſſary 
to the tranſpiration of the humours of 
the body. Neither fogs, froſt, nor ſnow 
prevent his exerciſe in winter; for, 
being accuſtomed from his cradle to all 
the variations and impreſſions of the 
climate, he is, as it were, naturally for- 
tified by his own ſkin. 


He has no ſettled hours for his meals; 
but, being convinced by daily expe- 
rience, that gratification is dependent 
on deſire, he ſtays till he is hungry, 
and lives in general more on vegetables 
than animal food; becauſe he has re- 
H marked 
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marked that carnivorous beaſts and 
birds are uſually very lean. Beſides 
which he has a natural averſion to the 


killing of animals. 


Of all kinds of men that live in a "i 
of ſociety, the Patagonian approaches 
neareſt to the man of nature. Unin- 
ſtructed in the arts of luxury, he finds 
that water quenches his thirſt. Wine, 
indeed, is ſold by the apothecaries as a 


medicine, as well as other fermented 


liquors, He finds that milk refreſhes 
him, and that the moſt ſimple viands 


are nutritious at the ſame time that they 
pleaſe his taſte : he finds the ſkins of 
animals a ſufficient covering, and that 
his horſe is able to prevent his exhauſt- 

5 | ing 
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ing his ſtrength with too much walking. 
By putting on a metal collar and a few 
ſeathers he thinks himſelf made very 
fine; and in theſe conſiſts the liſt of 
almoſt all a Patagonian's deſires, What 


he is moſt paſſionately fond of, is a do- 
meſtic life, his wife, his children, their 
education, and even their noiſe, his ſer- 


vants, agreeable repaſts with his family, 


ſometimes in a wood impenetrable- to 


the rays of the ſun, at others in a valley 
by the fide of a purling ſtream, or at 


others again on the ſummit of a rock, 


from whence he may ſurvey an extenſive - 
horiſon. Every thing 1s intereſting and 
pleaſing to him while in the midſt of 
his family. He is totally ignorant of 


the cold viſits of ceremony, and makes 


H 2 none 
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[ 250 J 
none but thoſe of buſineſs, humanity, 
or friendſhip. His own houſe is with 
him always the beſt, as there he governs, 
loves and is beloved. Beſides, he is-not 


pent up and ſtifled in his houſe as we are 
in ours: A garden; a park, and live 


ſtock, are all eſſential to his happinek, 


He is ſuſceptible only of the milder 


paſſions, feeling no ambition but that 
of an happineſs eaſily attained by tread- 
ing the ſteps of nature. If at any time 
he is called upon to leave this ſtate of 
tranquillity to attend to public affairs, as 
the offices of the ſtate are only burthen- 


ſome, it is a ſacrifice which he makes 


of his eaſe to the good of his country; 
after which. he. returns-to the privacy of 
his former. ſtation as ſoon as poſſible, 


his. 


f $67 ] 
kis family being to him an inexhauſtible 


ſource of amuſement. 


Not that the Patagonians are without 
public diverſions; they have their circus, 
their amphitheatres, where their youth 
diſpute the prize at running, leaping, 
wreſtling, the management of the bow, 
the ſling, at carrying weights, and fight- 
ing wild beaſts. It is there alſo that the 
young females difplay their charms in 
the moſt ingenious and forcible manner. 
They are fine ſhaped, without having 
been ſqueezed in a box of whalebone, or 
cramped with bars of iron, Such a 
public day is one of the moſt delightful 
of their whole lives; as on this occaſion 
they diſtribute the prizes, and make 
H 3 choice 
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choice of their huſbands, who ate to be 
at leaſt eight and twenty years of age, 


becauſe nature has ſtated times for its 


powerful productions. The diſpariy 


of condition between families is no ob- 
ſtacle here to any match, all the Pata- 
gonians conceiving themſelves to be 
equally noble, or at leaſt capable of en- 
nobling by diſtinguiſhing themſelves. 
As to fortune, each individual finds a 
competency in labour and frugality, 
The only legal obſtacle is a diſparity in 
point of age. Nature, ſay they, hath 
for ever ſeparated fummer and winter, 


they have any public exhibitions like 


our comedies, tragedies, or Operas. 
Their 


103 ] 
Their opera is without action, and conſiſts 
entirely in recital and deſcription. They 
ſing of the beauty of the ſun, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the ſeaſons, the fruitfulneſs of 
the earth, conjugal affection, the annual 
increaſe of population, friendſhip, bro- 


therly love, patriotiſm, the heroes that 


invented the plough, the mill, the art 
of building, language, writing, navi- 


gation, &c. &c. 


In their tragedies, the perſons of the 
drama uſually conſiſt of ancient giants, 
who wanted to tyrannize over others, 
becauſe they were taller and fironger. 
The cataſtrophe being always conſiſtent 
with poetical juſtice, and ending with 
the puniſhment of the guilty, oY 
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By their comedies it ſhould ſeem that 


the Patagonians don't like to laugh at 


the expence of each other ; but as they 
have ſeen little men, ſo they keep ſome 
of them as we do dwarfs 'in Europe. 
Theſe they take a pleaſure in introdue- 
ing on the ſtage, by way of contraſt and 
compariſon. Thus, for example, a Pa- 
tagonian beauty is repreſented as ſetting 
a man of five feet upon her knee, load- 
ing him with careſſes, and begging of 
him to reach her ſome fruit growing 
on the top of an high tree. The lille 
mortal, who has neither the ſtrength 
nor the agility of the country, looks up 
at it but deſpairs. She gives him an 


* v. %/ * * 


axe to fell the tree; but alas, he is not 


s Þ 
able to lift it. A wild beaſt approaches 
——Ah, my dear lover, cries the fair 
Patagonian, defend me :—— he takes 
up a bow, but finds himſelf. incapable 
of bending it; on which bis miſtreſs is 
obliged to fly, taking her gallant de- 
tender under her arm. In another ſcene, 
a prize 1s depending on a leap over a 
little ditch of water only thirty feet 
wide; our little man jumps and falls 
ſouſe in the middle. Revenge is offered 
him in a battle with a petty Patagonian, 
not yet ſeven feet and half high, who 
knocks him down the firſt blow, while 
che more his antagoniſt is enraged, the 
more the ſpectators laugh at his inſigni- 
icant reſentment, 

The 
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The Patagonians are a little given to 


deſpiſe men of our ſize, on account of 


their own majeſtic ſtature; but they 


are kind to them, even while they di. 


vert themſelves with them. Not that 
theſe people deſpair of having come- 


dies ſoon in a better taſte; for the beaux- 
efprits that have already ſucceeded in 


the tragedy and opera, are at preſent 


engaged in the improvement of thc 
comic theatre. But as they are whim- 
ſical, and violently given to quarreling, 


it is to be feared that theſe quarrels will 


retard the work. There is one. advan- 


tage, however, -attendin g the expecta- 
tion of it; and that is, theſe very quat- 
rels themſelves furniſh. a very high co- 

medy 


6p 1 
medy for the entertainment of the 


public. 


What is very ſingular in the Patago- 
nian theatre, is, that without having 
read either Vitruvius or Palladio, or 
ſeen any models from them, they have 
conſtructed their houſes in the elliptical 
form, ſo well proportioned to the eye 
and ear, that the ſpectators may ſee and 
hear from the moſt diſtant parts of the 
theatre. The company are ſeated in the 
pit as well as the boxes; becauſe the 
Patagonians ſay they ought not to make 
a toll of a pleaſure. Their theatres 
are in general more ſpacious than ours; 
that of the capital is immenſe ; and 
indeed ſo it ought, to be capable of hold- 
ing 


1 
ing thirty thouſand giants; which is 
nearly the number of inhabitants, in- 
cluding the populace ; for the populace 
partake of all the public exhibitions, 
The more a people labour, ſay their 


magiſtrates, the more need have they 
for relaxation; and a diverſion which 
the populace do not ſhare in, is not a 
public diverſion. Notwithſtanding this 
great concourſe, however, there is not 
the leaſt diſturbance either at coming in 
or going out of the theatre ; becauſe it 
is furniſhed with large doors, and 1s 
ſituated in the middle of an extenſive 
{quare, to which the avenues are pro- 
portionably wide and ſpacious. The 
architecture is ruſtic, but has an air of 


majeſty, 
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majeſty, reſulting from its height, and 


the grandeur of its parts. 


There are no beggars to be ſeen in 
the ſtreets, at the church doors, nor on 
the highways of Patagonia; becauſe all 
the people are employed in agriculture 
or other uſeful arts; and no ſooner does 
any one refuſe to work, thinking to 
live at the expence of others, than he 
is compelled to enter upon the eſta- 
bliſhments inſtituted for that purpoſe. 
As to thoſe who are paſt labour, or can- 
not work, they are maintained without 
being put to the bluſh, by being forced 
to beg. It is this general labour which 
conftitutes the wealth of particular fa- 
milies, as it does that of the ſtate. 

Certain 
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Certain of finding their ſubſiſtence at 
their fingers ends, whilſt labour a ey 
verſally reſpected, they are under no 
apprehenſions of becoming too nume- 
rous. The more populous they grow, 
the more land they cultivate ; fo that 
the birth of a Patagonian is a conſtant 
ſubject of feſtivity. 


The fear of diſturbing domeſtic 
quiet, by the rivalſhip of many waves, 
hath occaſioned the prohibition of poly- 
gamy : but in caſes of ſterility, of ha- 
bitual malady, or incompatibility. of 
temper and diſpoſition, the law admits 
of a divorce; but this happens very 
ſeldom. As to the children, the ſtate 


provides for them. 
In 


Finn 


In regard to taxes, they are all paid 
in kind, in the time of harveſt, and 
even in the very ſpot that produced it. 
By this means, every one pays in due 
time; while this portion of the ſtate, 
being eſtimated, not by the extent or 
quality of the ſoil, but by its real pro- 
duce, is always juſt what it ought to 
be. Nothing remains but to turn theſe 
taxes into money, and pay it into the 
exchequer; which being the Prince's 
| buſineſs, he takes care of it. Such is 
the whole ſyſtem of impoſts, and no 


body finds any reaſon to complain. 


The Patagonians have no foreign 
trade; ignorant of every thing but 
what is neceſſary, and finding this 


wherever 
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wherever they want it, they have ng 


idea of the utility of commerce, They 
have nevertheleſs cut a number of 


canals acroſs their country, which ſeem 


to indicate them a trading nation; but 


theſe are only canals that ſerve to water 
the country, at the ſame time as they 
afford an eaſy conveyance from dne 
city to another, and particularly a 


communication with the capital. If 


the beauty of a country allo is to be 


regarded, as the ſides of theſe canals 
are planted with trees, they afford the 


moſt natural embelliſhment imaginable. 


— 


The Patagonians are entire ſtrangers 


to civil diſſentions. They are not ci- 
vilized enough to fight and cut one ano- 
ther's 


{ a4: 
ther's throats ; but having experienced 
that foreign wars, though leſs fatal, 
had brought notwithſtanding a flood of 
evils on their country, it was enacted in 
a general aſſembly of the nation, that 


for the future they ſnould enter into no 


wars but ſuch as were merely defenſive. 


In the mean time, they keep up no 
ſtanding army in time of peace; tlie 
people being apprehenſive that ſoldiers, 
always armed and well paid, will by de- 
grees be converted into ſlaves, ready to 
obey the call of ambition, and oppreſs 
their fellow countrymen. Bred up to 
arms and labour, every Patagonian is of 
courſe a ſoldier, and capable of defend- 


ing the land he cultivates. 


I | Then 
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There is among the Patagomians one 
rank of people held in great conſidera. 
tion. This is compoſed of thoſe who 
have 3 well of their country, 
either from a victory which they have 
obtained, a deſart they have cultivated, 
a moraſs they have drained, an improve- 
ment in huſbandry or other uſeful art, 
or a remedy they have diſcovered againſt 
ſome popular diſeaſe. Theſe perſons are 
maintained at the expence of the ſtate, 
and have places of pre · eminence aſſigned 
them in all public aſſemblies. This 


| kind of nobility however is merely per- 


fonal : their children, no doubt, would 
be glad to enjoy the ſame privilege, and 
be held In equal conſideration, without 
doing any thing; but neceſſity obliges 
I them 
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them to labour; ſo that they endeavour 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their in- 
duſtry, in order to become noble as 


their anceſtry. 


Again, if among the nobility any one 
of them be found who attracts the 


more particular regard of his nation, 


for his ſuperior virtues, or extraordi- 


nary talents, he is preſented with a col- 
lar of topaz, and conſiderable poſſeſ- 
ſions, Such are the grandees of the 
nation; and as they are to do the ho- 
nours of the capital, by providing 
treats and feſtivals, they are for the 
moſt part great œconomiſts, in order to 
be capable of being juſt, generous and 
magnificent. 


I 2 Dg 


1 


Do you aſk in what manner the great 
pay court to their Prince? They ne- 
ver preſent themſelves before him, but 


to afford him an opportunity of doing 
good; fo that when he is alone, he is 
aſſured that all his ſubjects are happy, 
and therefore he indulges himſelf, with 
as much pleaſure as individuals, in the 


enjoyments of private life. 


He is obliged, however, by the laws, 
to ſpend three months of the year in 


making a tour through Patagonia, to 


ſee, in perſon, whether or not any 
| part of his government be defective. 
1 I 5 On this occaſion he always takes with 
1 him his ſucceſſor; who by this means 


is inſtructed in the nature of the coun- 
| 5 


* 
try, the people and their employ- 


ments. 


As to the laws, they have been always 


reſpected, ſince the Patagonians have 


been capable of reflection. They are 


made in the general aſſemblies of the 


nation; the old ones always remaining 


in force till they grow obſolete, and are 
no longer applicable to the times. 


The Patagonians were originally nei- 
ther barbarous nor unjuſt; on the con- 
trary, they piqued themſelves on their 
juſtice aid humanity; and yet they 
adopted barbarous laws, without ſuſ- 
pecting them to be ſo. They ruined, 
by the forms of juſtice, the very people 
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before conviction ; tortured, broke on 


the wheel, burnt and impaled ; and all 
becauſe it was the cuſtom. At lenpth 
an antient Patagonian, an excellent 


civilian, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


in the magiſtracy, formed a new code, 
which was received with great applauſe, 
It was intitled, The good ſenſe of the 
laws. . T ſhall juſt mention ſome few 


articles of it. 


Before this reformation, there had 
been ſeveral degrees of juriſdiction; 
fo that it was neceſſary to gain the ſame 
cauſe three or four times over. This 
occaſioned the clients a long train of 
uneaſineſs, and interruption from labour, 
5 to 


> 
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to carry on their ſuits. © Don't you 


know, ſaid the reformer, that the 
expedition of Juſtice is as neceſſary as 
juſtice itſelf, and that the judge cannot 
be too near the matter to be decided?“ 
He was heard and attended to; every 
inhabited diſtrict, town and village, had 
its own tribunal, from which there was 
no appeal. Hence alſo it happened 


that more diſputes were determined by 
arbitration than by the courts; and 
this is what the judges chiefly deſired, 


Before the reformation, the coſts. of 


ſuit were ſo accumulated, that moſt of 


thoſe who gained their cauſe frankly 
confeſſed that they had better have 
given up the point in litigation. * Of 
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| what conſequence is it to the client, ſaid 


the reformer, whether he is ruined by 
juſtice or injuſtice, if he muſt ſtill be 
ruined ? It appears reaſonable to me, 
that all the officers and attendants of 
the courts ſhould be handſomely pro- 
vided for, at the public expence; be- 
cauſe, while they are employed in the 
public ſervice, they cannot cultivate 
their land. It was therefore enacted that, 
for the future, juſtice ſnould be pure 
and undefiled, as the light of the ſun.” 


Before the reformation, local cuſtoms 
uſed to take place of the laws; ſo that 
it frequently happened that a man, in 
doing the ſame act, was right in one 
place, and wrong in another. Rea- 

ſon, 


E 1 


ſon, ſaid the reformer, is uniform: 
different modes of diſcipline are not 
given to the ſame troops.“ The laws 
were then made univerſal, in like man- 
ner as they had univerſally the ſame 
weights and meaſures; ſo that the 
ſnarping trader could lay no ſnares for 
the honeſt purchaſer. To crown all, 


with regard to civil cauſes, if any party 


commenced an unjuſt ſuit, he was con- 


demned in a certain penalty. 


The code reſpecting criminal affairs 
had been ſtill more extraordinary. If a 
crime had been committed, the party 
accuſed was thrown into a dungeon, 
deſtitute of all the neceſſaries of life, 
infectious, dark and unwholſome. 


Ho 


1 

' « How do you know he is guilty ? ſaid 
the reformer. Ought we not to convict 
him, before we proceed to puniſh him ? 
Impriſonment ought to be ſecure, but 


not ſevere.” At preſent, my dear 
Doctor, you who reſpect reaſon and 


humanity, will be pleaſed to hear thar 
the accuſed party is as much at eaſe, 
freedom excepted, in a Patagonian pri- 
ſon, as in his own houſe ; having any 
two friends or relations he chuſes to 
keep him company during his confine- 


ment. 


| . 

Before the reformation, the judges 
were in no haſle to try the accuſed : 
his arraignment was delayed by an hun- 
dred frivolous pretexts ; ſo that it was 
ſome- 
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ſometimes a year or two before he ſaw 
the ſword of juſtice fuſpended over his 
head. „ But if, after all, he ſhould 
happen to be innocent, ſaid the author 
of the new code, ſo long an impriſon- 
ment muſt be hurtful to juſtice, and to 
the humanity of the Patagonians.“ It 
was therefore enacted, that every ſup- 


poſed criminal ſhould be tried within one 
revolution of the moon. A ſpace of 
time much too long, adds the law, for 


the ordinary courſe of things. 


Before the reformation, every thing 
was carried on privately ; the examina- 
tion, depoſition of witneſſes, confronta- 
tion and judgment; as if Juſtice, that 
majeſtic queen of the people, was 
aſhamed 
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aſhamed of the light. The new Code 
addreſſes the judges in theſe terms. If 


the accuſed is juſtifiable, you ought to 
afford him every means of defence, and 
to reap yourſelves the honour of your 
integrity. As you are but men, you 
may be ſubject to prepoſſeſſion; how 
do you know but the public may give 
ſome ray of light to direct you? A falſe 
witneſs, who might dare to perjure 
himſelf in private, may poſſibly be ſtruck 
with remorſe in the face of the whole 
nation. An innocent man may from his 
timidity wear the marks of guilt; allow 
him therefore council to plead for him. 
When the life of a Patagonian is in que- 


ſtion, if the crime be not as clear as the 


ſun, it ſhould be ſo clear at leaft, that 
all 
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all the judges ſhould be unanimous in 
their ſentence.” On this the veil of 


prejudice was rent in twain, the bonds 
of cuſtom were broke through, and the 
judges, agreeable to the new method of 


proceeding, hear cauſes and pals ſentence | 


in publick. 


Before the reformation, the judges, 
in order to extort a confeſſion from the 
accuſed, when the proofs were inſuf- 
ficient, made uſe of the torture. Don't 
you perceive, ſays the Reformer, that 
the law cannot torture before judgment, 
that in this caſe the puniſhment is cer- 
tain though the crime is doubtful ? 
And if the unhappy wretch who is thus 
diſlocated, broiled, and torn to pieces, 


ſhould prove at laſt innocent, how 


ſhocking 
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ſhocking is ſuch proceeding to nature 
and humanity !” The courts were with 
difficulty prevailed on to give up this 
point, for fear of giving occaſion for 
criminals to eſcape: but it happened, 
during its diſcuſſion, that a ſtout cti- 
minal, by obſtinately denying the fact, 
was ſaved; and a poor innocent, of a 
feeble conſtitution, by confeſſing, in 
order to put an end to his tortures, was 


executed. This fact was engraven on 
braſs, as was alſo the law that aboliſned 


the torture. 


Before the reformation, capital pu- 
niſhments , were common. A number 
of ſervants were put to death for pilfer- 
ing trinkets from their maſters; the 
conſequence 


„„ 
conſequence of which was, that the 
maſters, fearful of being held in univer- 
ſal abhorrence, forbore to proſecute their 
pilfering domeſtics. We will give them 
up to juſtice, ſaid they, if you will be con- 
tent to inflict a moderate puniſhment, 
and they ſhall then not go and rob elfe- 


where. 


As to houſebreakers, and robbers on 
the highway, no body ever thought of 
ſaving them from the gallows; and yet 
the number of robberies did not de- 
creaſe. © The law, ſaid the Reformer, 
hath invented puniſhments only for the 
good of ſociety. An hundred ſtout 
robbers might, under proper diſcipline, 


break up a common, drain a moraſs, 


dig 
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dig a canal, make a highway, and thus 


be rendered of ſervice to the ſtate, even 
in their very puniſhment. At the fame 
time, theſe permanent and living ex- 
amples of juſtice would have a better 


effect than the ſight of an execution, 
which is tranſitory.” 


Another abuſe very prejudicial to the 
public ſecurity, was, that a robber' on 
the highway was ſubject to the ſame 
puniſhment as a robber and murderer. 
The Reformer, who ever conſulted the 
firſt law of good ſenſe, obſerved on this 
-occaſion, ** that the law ought to make 
degrees in puniſhments as well as there 
were in crimes ; and that it was by lead- 
ing mankind by degrees, that ſuch great 
impreſſions 
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im preſſions were at length made on them, 
as to deter them from crimes.“ The 
mere robber, therefore, was condemned 


to work on the public highways. 


The puniſhment of death was reſerved 
for murder ; but a great difficulty at- 
tended the determination of the mode 
of inflicting it. Cuſtom had given the 
coutts a fixed inclination for the moſt 
ſevere kind of puniſhments, under the 
notion that the very horror of them 
would prevent capital erimes. They were 
confirmed in this opinion by the report 
of a Patagonian, who, having converſed 
with a Spaniard among the Chonos, 
had told them that the enliofitened 
people on the continent of Europe made 


K | uſe 
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4 uſe of the like ſeverity. * Heaven 
W protect us from being ſo cruelly en- 


8 lightened, ſaid the old Reformer. Men 
} ; | are not to be worked-upon by extremes: 


let us try if their minds may not be 
as much affected by moderate puniſh- 
ments, as they are now by thoſe which 
are ſevere. I am convinced that the 
latter, without being more efficacious, 
that uſes them.” Having diſplayed fo 

much good ſenſe on every other ſubject, 
che publick were not afraid of being de- 
ceived by him in this. From that time, 
therefore, they have contented themſelves 
with only drowning murderers ; and as 
the number of crimes have not ſince in- 
creaſed, they are fully convinced that 
| 2 5 excru- 


leave a ſtain of barbariſm on the nation 
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excruciating puniſhments are at leaſt 


2 


uſeleſs. On the day of an execution, 
which comes but ſeldom, the terror is 
ſo general, that the people ſhut them- 
ſelves up in their houſes, that they may 
not ſee the death of a Patagonian. 


All judgments, as I before obſerved, 


are without appeal, except in the caſe 
of capital puniſhments : no ſentence of 
death being executed till ſigned by the 
hand of the ſovereign. The law ſeems, 


in ſuch a caſe, to appeal to him thus; 


the affair regards the life of a man, and 
as you are a man, ſee if it be abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to cut him off from ſo- 
ciety. 


K 2 A kind 
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A Patagonian financier once pro- 


poſed, in order to enrich the exche- 
quer, to confiſcate the property of a 
condemned criminal. Barbarian ! ſaid 
the Prince, are not his wife and chil- 
dren ſufficiently unhappy, ſhe, in having 
ſuch a huſband, and they, in having 
ſuch a father? Wouldſt thou have the 
puniſhment fall on the heads of the in- 


noacent ??. 


The author of the propoſal was ac 
cordingly deprived of part of his own 
property, in order to make an addition 


to that of the orphan family. 


Deſertion is extremely rare in this 
country. The nation engaging in no 


Wars 
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wars but what are merely defenſive, 


the ſoldier, attached to his houſe, his 
land, his wife and children, defends his 
own property by defending that of 
others. It once happened, however, 
that the ſoldiers ſuffered ſo conſiderably 
in a time of war, through the fault of 
the commiſſaries, that deſertion became 
very frequent. On which a general 


officer forbad it on pain of death. 


„ We are not afraid of death, ſaid 
the ſoldiers, for we riſk it daily; but we 
abhor oppreſſors, nor are ſuch worthy 
to command us.” The general loſt his 
polt ; the commiſſaries were puniſhed, 


and the deſertion ceaſed. The puniſh- 


ment of a deſerter was this; he was 
K 3 oblized 
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obliged to waik up and down the camp 
for three days in the habit of a woman, 
and then was diſmiſſed the ſervice. Moft 


of the Patagonians would have preferred 
death to ſuch a puniſhment, 


There: is no puniſhment for detractors; 
whether it be that there are none to be 
found, or that no notice is taken of their 
accuſations. Whoever accuſes another 
does it in the face of the law ; and if he 
18 guilty of a calumny, is condemned to 
the ſame puniſhment he wanted to have 
inflicted on the innocent perſon ac- 
cuſed. 


What the nation chiefly admires in 
the new Code, is, that its laws are 
SE. 3 ſimple, 
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fimple, clear, ſenſible, and preciſe, hay- 
ing nothing arbitrary in them. The 
public hardly knew their former laws, 
which ſtood in conſtant need of a com- 
ment, and were frequently interpreted 
contrary ways: an evident proof that 
they were captious and obſcure. As to 
the preſent laws all comment on them is 
ſtrictly forbidden; and at the ſame time 
the text is s made the catechiſm of their 
youth, 


Such is the ſpirit of the Patagonian 
laws. A certain miniſter once propoſed 
(no body knows why) to render the 
magiſtracy venal and hereditary : to 
which propoſal the general aſſembly of 
the nation replied, © They conſented, 
+ Re 
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upon condition that he could eſtabliſh 
allo the ſucceſſion of the father's capacity 
to the ſon, and make good-ſenſe a tranſ- 
ferable commodity.” On which the mat- 
ter ended, as I ſhall now do my letter; 
becauſe the more Iwrite, the morecorrec- 
tions I ſhall have to make, when your ſhip 
brings me the genuine materials. Not 


but that it would be mighty pleaſant if 


1 ſhould find no room for correction. 


I did not imagine, my dear colleague, 
that my ſhort acquaintance with the 
giants would have led me theſe lengths. 
Inſtead of a letter I have almoſt written 
a book; at the cloſe of which I wiſh you 
neither the Patagonian ftrength nor 
Nature. Every thing is right, as you 

well 


1 

well know, in the beſt of all poſſible 
worlds; but I put up for you the prayer 
of Socrates, and wiſh you mentem ſanam 
in corpore ſano. May you long live to 
enjoy your health and underſtanding; 
that underſtanding of a philoſopher, from 
which your friends and the ſciences are 
both certain to reap adyantage. Fare- 


well. 
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